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The writer of these few pages spent a portion of 
the years 1846-7-8 in the United States of America, 
and amongst the Tropical Possessions of Great Britain, 
and other nations. During this time he saw with pain 
the character of his country impaired in the eyes of 
foreigners; the affection of her Colonial subjects alien* 
ated ; and the cause of humanity in general injured by 
her changeable policy. He has, in consequence, been 
induced to add his feeble protest to those which have 
already appeared ; conscious, however, that in the present 
state of public opinion, this is little more than a 
declaration of adherence to a defeated, and unpopular 
party. 

Ckve Hill, 

February 2\st, 1849. 
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SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 



Another Session of the Imperial Parliament has 
commenced, a Session momentous to the future destinies 
of Great Britain. The -critical state of neighbouring 
countries no longer excites apprehension of disturbances 
in our own. We shall have leisure to deliberate calmly 
on ulterior measures. It remains to be shewn whether, 
by an amended policy, we shall endeavour to deserve 
the favour and protection of Heaven ; or, by obstinate 
perseverance in an opposite course, continue to presume 
on its forbearance. Expediency has, of late years, too 
often taken the place of rectitude in the councils of the 
nation ; and it is to one of the most flagrant instances 
of this mistaken policy, that the writer of these few 
pages, wishes to direct attention : namely, the encourage- 
ment offered to Slavery, and the Slave Trade, by our 
whole commercial system, but more especially by the 
abolition of prohibitory duties on Slave Grown Sugar, 
commenced by Lord John Russell in 1846. 

On the economy of the measure the writer wishes 
to say nothing. It is not his intention to enquire 
whether its promoters have reaped the advantage they 
anticipated from their surrender of principle ; nor to 
examine the apparent violation of law and justice in the 
case of the British West Indians, that one contracting 
party should have the power of dissolving a contract 
without the consent of the other. 

These points have been, and will be again, frequently 
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and fully discussed* by Statesmen on both sides, whose 
arguments can be sifted by those only who have 
themselves deeply studied the question : but the morality 
of the proceeding is open to the comprehension of all. 
This requires no laborious investigation, no transcendant 
ability. The principles implanted in the human heart 
draw a clear line of demarcation here ; and yet, with 
some few bright exceptions, contending politicians have 
thrown into the back ground this important point — im- 
portant indeed beyond measure ; for no one, conversant 
with the past history of mankind, will deny that national 
crimes, however great the present gain may appear, 
sooner or later call down national punishments. The 
assumption can scarcely be deemed hazardous, that in a 
country like Britain, professedly christian, the great 
majority of the people are impressed with this truth ; 
that few would openly and avowedly prefer expediency 
to duty, or aver that what is morally wrong, can be po- 
litically right. If this be the case, their acquiescence in 
these measures must proceed from one of three sup- 
positions. 

Either that slavery, in itself, is not criminal, or in 
opposition to divine law. 

Or, that the slavery of the countries, from which our 
markets are supplied, is of such a nature as to take it 
out of the category of criminal slavery. 

Or, thirdly, that our policy has not given encourage- 
ment to slavery, nor an impetus to the slave trade ; that 
both would be flourishing equally, had we pursued a 
contrary course. 

Many persons, especially in the United States of 

* See three letters to Lord John Russell, by Jacob Omnium, (Ridgway) 
and a recent pamphlet by Captain Sir H. V. Huntley, R.N., (Simpkin 
and Marshall). 
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America, assert that slavery is divinely sanctioned : 
citing, in support of their doctrine, the various peculiar 
precepts of the Jewish code. They go so far as to allege 
that emancipation is a presumptuous and vain endeavour 
to reverse God's decree ; that a curse has gone forth 
against the children of Ham, to be hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for their more fortunate brethren ; a 
curse, which it is our duty to enforce and carry out ; and 
of which, the manifest tokens appear in the brutish 
physiognomy, and inferior capacity of the negroes, all 
over the world, as well as in the degraded, and enslaved 
condition of the African tribes in their own country. It 
is, however, plainly a weak argument to cite, for our 
rule of life, any special ordinances of the Pentateuch, 
unless prepared to follow out all; to adopt again the 
multitudinous ceremonies, the penal code, the sanguinary 
warfare of the ancient Israelites. No doubt it seems to 
have been permitted to them, to retain their fellow- 
creatures in slavery, and even to treat them with rigour ;* 
but we cannot be presumptuous in classing this among 
the ordinances abrogated by the advent of Him who 
was " to proclaim liberty to the captive ;" and surely we, 
who are enjoined, not to exterminate, but to convert the 
heathen, cannot but think it inconsistent, that, while in- 
viting them to shake off their spiritual bondage, we 
should be reducing them to bodily servitude. 

If it be a presumptuous endeavour to raise from 
degradation any one of the " all nations" to whom the 
gospel is sent, how much more presumptuous for any 
one State to constitute itself the enforcer of that curse 
against one of the three great families of man ; even 
supposing its interpretation of that curse literally correct. 

* Leviticus xxv. 44—46. 
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How fearful the distinction it arrogates to itself, for 
though God, doubtless, employs the crimes and cruelty 
of men in his government of the world, he does not the 
less punish the guilty instruments. To adduce an in- 
stance from the same book of reference, the history of 
the Jews. It was clearly foretold that the Israelites 
were to be slaves in Egypt 400 years ; but what follows ? 
" The nation, to whom they shall be in bondage, will I 
judge, saith God." It is a fearful thing to court such 
judgment. 

The question may well be raised, whether the deep 
degradation under which the negro labours in his 
own country is not, in a great measure, the effect of 
the abominable system of the slave trade, instead of 
being an excuse for it. It were idle to speculate on the 
amelioration which might have taken place, had educa- 
tion and religion, in earlier days, shed their genial 
influence over the western coast of Africa ; but no one 
can deny that the contact, from generation to generation, 
with abandoned crews of slavers ; the introduction of 
ardent spirits, the chief article of barter in this wretched 
traffic ; continual intestine wars occasioned by the same 
system, would have exercised the most baneful influence 
on any race of men : and the marked improvement 
recorded by travellers, among the inland tribes, more 
removed from this contagion, seems to demonstrate that 
the African owes his degradation to his intercourse with 
the inhabitants of enlightened Christian Europe. 

Ages of misery, vice and ignorance, have left a deep 
trace on the negro mind and countenance, but late re- 
searches have demonstrated that it needs but an oppo- 
site mode of life to elevate, and improve materially the 
African type, and to alter not merely the expression of 



the countenance, but the form of the features and skufl.* 
Even now, striking exceptions to the general rule are by 
no means rare. An instance came lately to the writer's 
knowledge of a slave in one of our West Indian islands, 
who was so valuable to his master, that, although he 
several times offered a large sum for his freedom, it 
was never granted till general emancipation, since which, 
his talents have become his own property, and he is now 
owner of a considerable estate, and a respectable member 
of society. In most of our colonies, individuals of this 
proscribed race sit in the legislative assemblies; many 
are members of the legal, and medical professions ; 
graduates of English, and other Universities ; not a 
whit inferior, in talents or education, to their compeers 
of pure Saxon descent ; and yet whose testimony, within 
the last thirty years, was inadmissible in a Court of Law. 
The wonderful powers of Fuller, the calculating negro 
of Virginia, have been frequently recorded, and the 
following is a description, by an Officer in the American 
navy, of Governor, now President, Roberts of Liberia, 
formerly a Virginian slave, who, though he would be 
driven from a table d'hote in the United States, has 
lately sailed for his new Presidency, as the Captain's 
guest of one of our ships of war. 

" The Governor is no ordinary person ; in every 
situation, as judge, ruler, and private gentleman, he 
sustains himself creditably, and is always unexceptionable. 
His deportment is dignified, quiet, and sensible. He 
has been tried in war, as well as in peace, has seen a 
good share of fighting, and has invariably been cool, 
brave, and successful."+ 

* Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1848, Article V. on Ethnology, or the 
Science of Races. 

t Journal of an African Cruiser, by an Officer in the United States' 
Navy, edited by N. Hawthorne, (Willey and Punamt, 1845.) 
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The same author, who acknowledges that he carried 
with him, to the coast of Africa, many of the prejudices 
inherent to a native of the southern States of America, 
says of Colonel Hicks, another denizen of Liberia, for- 
merly a slave in Kentucky : — 

" He is as shrewd, agreeable, and instructive a 
companion as may often be met with in any society." 

I cannot refrain from adducing two more instances, 
from the same candid and liberal minded writer : of a 
negro named Brace, he says — " he offered refreshments 
and pressed us to partake, with dignified and elegant 
hospitality ; he had a Clerk of native blood, who spoke 
good English, and was very gentlemanly. It is interesting 
to meet the natives of Africa at so advanced a stage 
of refinement." 

In reference to their religious capacity, he says of 
some of the Roman Catholic converts : — 

" So far as the black priests possess any influence it is 
believed to be used conscientiously, and with excellent 
effect ; nor though provoked to smile at these queer 
specimens of the cloth, could I indulge without being self 
convicted of illiberality. Saint Augustine and other 
Fathers of the Church, if I have heard aright, were of 
the same sable hue." 

He draws from his own observation, the conclusion, 
that any unbiassed person would form from these 
extracts : — 

" Individuals of the African race, with due advantages, 
may be cultured and refined so as to compare with the best 
specimens of white gentlemen." 

The miserable failure of emancipation in Hayti, 
(the favorite theme of all advocates of slavery) is, in 
fact, as an argument, utterly worthless. Unprepared 
by the slightest instruction for liberty, ignorant of all 
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but the vices of civilization ; stimulated by the whites 
themselves to massacre, and rapine ; # could it be ex- 
pected that the slaves of St. Domingo should possess 
the true principles of a body politic ? could the tree of 
liberty, so planted, turn out otherwise than unfruitful ? 
Not that during those troublous times, the negro was 
solitary in his excesses. The massacres of Port-au-Prince, 
and Cape Town, were rivalled by those of Lyons, and 
Nantes. In France, a principle of re-action implanted by 
early training, revived when the revolutionary madness 
had passed. In St. Domingo, barbarous masses, left 
entirely to themselves, without the substitution of moral 
restraint for the coercion of slavery, fluctuated between 
the wildest anarchy and the iron tyranny of despots, who 
ruled after the only fashion they knew, that of Ashantee 
or Dahomey ; and the evil that was wanting in the African 
savage, was supplied by the tuition and example of the 
European Christian. Nor can we expect much better 
things from the negroes who have recently gained their 
freedom in the French and Danish colonies. The mere 
circumstance of their having conquered their masters by 
force of arms, and wrested their enfranchisement from 
them, instead of receiving it as a boon, will, in their un- 
taught minds, cause a degree of self-esteem and insolence 
most unfavorable to any improvement being for a con- 
siderable time effected, in their moral, or intellectual 
character. The precipitate manner in which emancipation, 
was finally carried out in our own colonies caused, though 
in a lesser degree, the same difficulties : yet the writer of 
these pages can assert from experience, that an improve- 
ment, in some instances a very marked improvement, has 
taken place. He has seen, and that not in one, or two iso- 

* Alison's History, chap. 38. 
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lated cases, but frequently, congregations of negroes who in 
respectability of appearance, and orderly attentive beha- 
viour, might shame the frequenters of many an English 
church : and unless, as is much to be feared, the distressed 
state of the colonies curtail the means of religious and secu- 
lar instruction, now most liberally supplied ; # the rising 
generation may be expected to partake more largely of this 
amelioration. Evils that have taken root in past centuries 
cannot be eradicated in a few short years. By expecting 
too much we are apt to overlook what has been actually 
accomplished. Many generations passed before the 
Saxon thrall was transformed into the English yeoman. 
Many, before the polished nations of modern Europe 
emerged from the barbarian hordes of Tuetonic invaders. 
It is as reasonable to wonder, that the one or two descents 
which alone remove nearly every negro in the islands, 
and continent of North America from his African ances- 
tors, have not produced the elevated skull of the Caucasian 
race, as to expect in the same limited period, the mental 
characteristics of high civilization. How wise and true 
the noble sentiment of Sir James Brooke, where alluding 
to the conversion and improvement of the natives of 
Borneo, he says « How short, and insignificant appear 
to me the lapse of a few generations, when we consider 
the end to be attained ; we shall have passed away, but 
we shall pass away in the full confidence that our succes- 
sors will reap the fruit of the tree we have planted." 

Enough, perhaps, has been said to shew the unsatisfac- 
tory nature of those arguments by which the oppression 
of the negro race is defended : but were such arguments 
urged with tenfold force, of what value could they appear 
to a people who boast that on no spot of ground pro- 

* The annual grant of the Jamaica Assembly for church and educa- 
tion purposes amounts to nearly £30,000. 
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tected by their flag can a slave be found ; who deemed 
twenty millions of money, and colonies reduced from 
wealth to poverty, a mere drop in the ocean compared 
with the great object to be gained by the sacrifice : .who 
indignantly extinguished that shadow of slavery, the 
apprenticeship, determined that not a British subject 
should feel the slightest pressure of constraint : nay, who 
passed a law making that British subject who should 
purchase slave property in foreign lands, obnoxious to 
the stigma, and liable to the punishment of felony.* 

Is then, secondly, the slavery of the countries, from 
which our markets are supplied, so different from that 
which too justly excited public indignation against our 
West Indian colonies, that, though similar in name, it 
deserves the approbation and support, instead of the 
abhorrence of our countrymen? The Spanish slave 
code is confessedly merciful and humane. The Bra- 
zilian is said to be the best of masters. The American 
confidently contrasts his well fed, well clothed bonds- 
man, with the half-starved shivering labourer of the 
British islands; and Mr. Wilson informs us, that the 
Javanese are as free as any labouring people in the 
world.f 

* By the Act, 5 Geo. IV. c. 113. Purchase, sale, or contract for slaves 
is forbidden under penalty of £100 for each slave bought or sold; ill 
addition to which, the offender is declared a felon, liable to transpor 
tation for 14 years, or to be imprisoned with hard labour for 5 years. The 
provisions of this Act, were by 6 & 7 Vict. c. 98, extended to any British 
subjects who should, after November 1, 1843, purchase slave property in 
foreign countries. When the writer was in Santa Cruz, in 1847, before 
the emancipation of the slaves there, an English proprietor, of whom 
there were many in the island, said to him, " Several of us who have 
bought slaves since Lord Brougham's Act, (meaning 6 & 7 Vict. c. 98.) 
have not dared to put our noses outside the island, but I suppose after the 
bill of last year, we may safely go to England, for the receiver surely 
cannot indict the thief." 

f Speech of J. Wilson, Esq., M.P. 4th February, 1848. 

C 
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Hear, however, the account given by an American phy- 
sician, of slavery in Cuba:* he confesses that the negroes 
in crop time are allowed but five hours rest out of the 
twenty-four. That before the steam engine was intro- 
duced, there was an annual loss of life among the slaves 
often per cent. That on some plantations the custom still 
prevails of excluding all females. That the Cuba blood- 
hound is taught to hunt runaways, by frequent chastise- 
ment inflicted by a negro, whom he is occasionally permitted 
to bite. " I have cause to believe/' adds the author, " that 
much cruelty is practised on the human victim. ,, That he 
was intimate with the owner of an estate, on which eight 
newly landed slaves, terrified by the flogging of one of 
their number, tried to hang themselves on trees, that two 
succeeded in thus escaping from the misery, to which they 
were doomed, and the other six were cut down just in 
time to preserve them for a worse fate. That after an 
insurrection near Bemba, the defeated negroes dreaded so 
much the punishment which awaited them " that stand- 
ing under the branches to which the vines clung, they 
twisted them round their necks, and then raising their feet 
from the ground, suffocated themselves ; on a single tree 
more than twenty were found thus suspended" Such 
are the ingenuous admissions of one who professes 
himself a bitter enemy to all abolitionists, both English 
and American, and so blindly convinced of the blessings 
of slavery to the slave, as to appear unconscious that 
these instances militate against his general views. A fact 
which argues badly for the treatment of his own slaves, 
and those of his compatriots of the Southern States of 
the Union. The returns from the Cobre district of St. 
Jago de Cuba, are not so precise, but the rapid dis- 
appearance of the aboriginal Indians under similar 

* Notes on Cuba by an American Physician. 
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circumstances in former days ; an appalling fact, which 
induced Las Casas, with questionable philanthropy, to 
originate the African slave trade in the new world, 
renders it improbable that the mortality among the 
negro population, now employed in the unwholesome 
atmosphere of the copper mines, can be much less than 
among those on the sugar estates, though, doubtless, they 
do not suffer in an equal degree from privation of rest, 
and inordinately prolonged toil. The aim of the slave- 
owner here, as in most other places, is to keep the 
negroes as much like brutes as possible : education, 
which would render them more conscious of their degra- 
dation, and less resigned to it, is strictly forbidden: 
there is no semblance of religion. The Report of the 
Bible Society last year, describes emphatically, the way 
in which Cuba was found " closed to the scriptures." The 
average mortality of the slaves in Cuba is calculated by 
Senor Saco, at ten per cent.* 

In Porto Rico, as the writer of these pages was per- 
sonally informed by an American traveller who had passed 
some portion of the year 1847 in that island, excessive 
floggings causing the death of the victim, and sometimes 
inflicted by the hand of the master himself, are by no 
means unknown. On many estates there, as in Cuba, 
the negroes are shut up indiscriminately during the 
hours of rest, in the barracoon, " a strong, foul, close 
stye ;" this being considered by their owners a necessary 
precaution against escape. In some parts of the island, 
when the master or overseer passes, the slaves are com- 
pelled to kneel in the road, or field, or wherever they 
may be, and are flogged if unwilling to do so. The 
Spanish code is perfectly inefficient, it being notorious 

* La Abolicion del commercio de esclavos Africanos, &c. By Jose 
Antonio Saco. Madrid. 
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that neither in Porto Rico, nor in Cuba, need any one 
fear convinction, who is rich enough to bribe the judge. 
In consequence of the emancipation in the French and 
Danish colonies last year, an edict was issued in 
June last, by the Count de Reus,* Captain General of 
Porto Rico, which leaves the Africans purely at the 
mercy of their masters, and sets forth a list of pains and 
penalties to be inflicted, should they shew any disposition 
to revolt. It contains, among others, the following para- 
graph. " Decreed. That shall any individual of the 
African race, whether free or a slave, take up any weapon 
against a white person, through even provoked so to do, 
he shall, if a slave, be shot dead, and if free, his right 
hand shall be cut off by the common executioner ; but 
should the white be wounded, then, whether slave or 
free, the African shall be shot dead."f 

Of Brazilian slavery a native of the country says,J 
" Atrocious punishments are common among us, 
nevertheless, the false opinion is propagated, that we are the 
best of slave masters. On the great sugar estates, in the 
north of Brazil, it would horrify any humane person to 
witness the misery of the slaves, whose bodies covered 
with wounds, sufficiently indicate the treatment of which 
they are victims.^ In the province of Piaupy, and 
Paranham, a flogging for nine successive days is an 

* Better known as General Prim. 

t « Times," August 6, 1848. 

% li Memoria analytica a cerca de commercio d'escravos e a cerca dos 
malles da escravidao domestica. Par F. L. C. B. Rio Janeiro. 

§ This recalls a description of predial slavery in ancient times. 
" Vincti pedes, damnatce manus, inscriptique vultus arva excercent,"— 
Pliny. Bondage such as this, appears indeed, to use the language 
employed by Serjeant Stephen, in reference to our own colonies, "to 
exceed even the servile system of Pagan Rome in severity, and to be 
without parallel in the history of human oppression." Commentaries, 
Vol. i sect 4. Introduction. 
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ordinary punishment. The victim is fastened to a cart, 
and there receives 200 or 300 lashes ; the mangled flesh 
is then cut, and cayenne pepper and salt, put into the 
wounds on pretence that this is needful to prevent corrup- 
tion. The punishment of the tourniquet, hand, and 
neck stocks, thumb-screws, and many others are com- 
mon on our plantations. To expose a slave for a whole 
night tied to a stake over an ants' nest, or on a cross, to 
the sting of mosquitos, as in Bio Grande de Sul, are 
refinements of barbarity peculiar to Brazil." The mor- 
tality in Brazil, is calculated at five per cent, annually 
besides which, according to Senor Cliffes evidence,* not 
much more than 90 per cent, of the slaves landed, live to 
be sold, and to this again must be added the deaths on 
the passage, which he states, in one instance, to have 
amounted to 150 out of 160 negroes shipped on the 
coast of Africa. 

The American, the loudest advocate of freedom and 
the rights of man, is most jealous of any participation in 
those advantages by the negro race. On the slave- 
breeding states of Virginia, and the sugar, cotton, and 
rice grounds of the South and West, slavery puts on its 
most heartless and revolting forms. Yet the Americans 
taunts us with the superior condition of their slaves to 
our labourers. Supposing this to be true, the same may 
be said of our horses, which are frequently better fed, 
housed, and clothed than our labourers; this is not 
caused by the act of man, it is the necessary consequence 
of a population too large for the country ; an evil the 
Americans have never felt. Admitting the negro to be 
physically better off, would the English peasant change 
situations with him for all the comforts and luxuries offered? 

* Before the Committee on Sugar and Coffee Plantations. 
Session 1848, Questions 1413—. 
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Physical comforts are not the only things needful, as far 
as regards them, the prostitute is often better off than the 
modest woman, the thief than the honest man. But 
can a man be called even physically well off who is not 
suffered to marry, or if he does after a fashion, cannot 
oblige his master to recognise such a relationship, but is 
liable at any time to lose the wife of his bosom, and see 
her sold like a sheep before his eyes ? Is that man or 
woman to be envied whose children are brought up, not 
according to the parent's wish, but as the master 
pleases,* and are sold in different lots at ten years of age? 
Is that system so excellent, which thus ruthlessly destroys 
and makes of no account, the whole social capabilities 
and feelings implanted by nature in a race of human 
beings ? 

The writer has seen men, women, and children, ex- 
posed for sale in the slave-markets of the United States, 
their muscles felt, and teeth examined by the buyers, 
while the auctioneer loudly descanted on their qualities. 
Women with infants at the breast, are sold together, like 
cow and calf, the pregnancy of others is proclaimed 
to enhance their price. Some appear to feel their 
situation much, and cry bitterly. The greater number 
seem quite indifferent, or only anxious to fetch a high 
price. It is difficult to say which is most pitiable, the 
outraged feelings of the former, or the degradation and 
ignorance, which render the latter insensible to such 
feelings. 

Public executions of insurgent slaves, by burning, 
and other species of torture, are not unfrequently 
mentioned in American newspapers of former years, as 
well as in our own colonial records. Such atrocities as 

* Tot/ autfiaroQ ydp ovk ka rbv Kvptov 
Kparctv 6 daipwv. a\Ad rbv i&vTjfibvov-— -Aristoph.' Plutus. 
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these, emanating from a solemn judicial sentence, are, it 
is hoped, unparalleled in the present day ; but similar 
acts of barbarity, perpetrated by the fury of a mob, or 
the cruelty of individuals, still occasionally occur, and 
may go far to keep alive the abhorrence of slavery, in 
the really free countries of the world. It is mentioned 
in the " South Carolinina" newspaper of so late a date 
as December, 1848, that, shortly before that time, a 
School Teacher who had been convicted of no other 
crime, than stating it to be his opinion that slavery was 
contrary to the spirit of Christianity, was seized by a 
lawless mob, tarred and feathered, and threatened with 
hanging if he did not immediately quit the country, 
losing, of course, his means of subsistence, and reduced 
at once to the condition of a destitute and homeless 
vagrant* 

It is scarcely profitable here to allude to the quad- 
roons of the slave states; ladies, who in eomplLn, 
education, and refinement, might vie with the fairest and 
most favoured daughters of Europe ; who are yet sold 
as the negroes, into hopeless slavery. Their case, though 
one of the foulest hlote on the Imerican Ins^tutJL, 
is not one of those, encouraged by our commercial 
policy ; their life is a very different one to that of the 
labouring slaves ; but in their case, as on the slave breeding 
farms of Virginia, are to be found instances of fathers 
selling their own children, making merchandize of their 
own flesh and blood. 

The produce raised by slave labour in America, con- 
sists of cotton, rice, sugar, corn, tobacco, the culture of 
which last, is prohibited in the British islands ; these, 
with the exception of rice, on which a double duty is for 

* " Vous etes libres, mais pensez comme nous, ou nous vous denonce vons 
auz vengeances du peuple."— Speech of Vergniaud to the Mountain, 
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some reason levied, are admitted on almost equal terms 
with the same articles produced by free labour. 

There are many Americans, and their number is 
daily increasing, who feel, most strongly, the incon- 
sistency of slavery with their boasted constitution ; and 
a heavy blow to the Slave Trade, for many hundred 
miles of the African coast, has been dealt by the foun- 
dation of the colony of Liberia, one of the noblest and 
most successful efforts ever made in the cause of freedom ; 
and the more laudable, as it resulted from no 
goverment scheme, but from the unassisted exertions of 
benevolent individuals, who, themselves, bore the ex- 
pense of their experiment, instead of insisting, with 
somewhat questionable philanthropy, that others should 
make a sacrifice for the attainment of the desired end. 

The Dutch system in Surinam, can lay claim to no 
greater humanity than those already described ; and the 
liberty enjoyed by the Javanese, under their dominion, 
is more than doubtful. Mr. Jukes, in his narrative of 
Her Majesty's ship Fly, speaking of the sugar cultiva- 
tion in Java, says, " The people are compelled to work 
by their rulers, native and Dutch, and to receive such 
wages as they may choose to order them. If not a 
system of slavery, it is one of the most complete serfdom." 

Such is the plain statement of the condition of the 
slaves in those countries which have been lately favoured 
by the removal of commercial restrictions in England. 
Doubtless there are exceptions in them all. No one can 
think so ill of human nature, as to imagine that the 
whole body of proprietors are cruel ; but the argument 
often used, that the slaves are not inhumanly treated, 
because a man would not injure himself, by damaging 
his own property, is amply contradicted by the parallel 
case of animals. Were it not so, what need of a special 
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law for their protection? When a valuable beast is 
cruelly misused, it proves one of two things ; either that 
the man's natural barbarity, or furious temper, is too 
strong for his prudence and self interest, or, that he is not 
the owner, but merely an agent, without personal interest 
in his victim. Such was commonly the case in our own 
colonies. Savage atrocities were perpetrated on estates, 
whose owners, resident in England, men who would 
shudder at the least inhumanity, did not exercise due 
control over their agents abroad, and are now suffering 
in the ruin of those estates, retribution, for neglecting the 
duties always imposed by the tenure of property, more es- 
pecially as that property gave them almost absolute control 
over the happiness of so many of their fellow creatures. 
Isolated cases of cruelty, collected by the advocates of 
emancipation in England, were used most unfairly, as the 
West Indians say, to excite popular indignation against 
them, by representing them all as a set of inhuman 
butchers. But, however this may be, and without dis- 
cussing the question whether or not the details of the 
measure might have been differently carried out, no one 
can doubt that very few instances were sufficient to shew 
the possibility of gross, and wanton cruelty being exer- 
cised by one man against another, and that it was the 
bounden duty of a civilized and christian government to 
prevent the recurrence of that possibility in all places 
under its control : and, by parity of reasoning, the few 
instances brought forward in the preceding pages suffice 
to prove the negative of the second proposition, that 
slavery in the countries enumerated, from which our 
markets, are supplied, is of such a nature as to take it 
out of the category of criminal slavery. 

The only excuse left for advocates of the late 
measures is, that they have not really given encourage- 

D 
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ment to slavery, and the slave trade; that both would 
have flourished equally had our policy been different: 
because the European demand which regulated prices 
in England, as well as on the continent, remaining the 
same, it could be of no consequence to what country 
the shipments were made; that throwing open the 
English market would occasion scarcely any increase 
in the consumption of Europe, and therefore trade 
would find its own level ; and prices, which are now 
from various causes unusually low, would rise to their 
average height. Forced and free cultivation would 
remain in statu quo, and meantime a number of 
vexatious restrictions had been abolished, which, while 
they occasioned much ill-feeling, were utterly valueless 
as restraints on that system against which they were 
directed. Supposing for a moment all these allegations 
to be strictly true, do they constitute a valid defence? 
Let us refer to a speech of the Bishop of Oxford in the 
House of Lords, Feb. 7th, 1848, an extract from which 
sufficiently meets this question: "The noble Earl 
(Earl Grey,) tells us that it is in vain to exclude slave- 
grown sugar from the markets of this country, that we 
shall but drive it to the continent, and it comes to the 
same thing whether the 150,000 tons of slave-grown 
sugar are sold there or in England. All the same, my 
Lords ! is it the same thing whether I buy stolen goods, 
or know that another man does it ? Is it the same thing 
whether I keep my hands clean of such an enormity, 
or commit it, because if I do not another man will ? 
Surely this is an argument we ought not as a nation 
to tolerate. It seems to me an argument the people of 
this country will not endure to have urged upon them ; 
they will answer it by saying, even if the evil be done, 
we must not be the doers of it."* 

* "Woe unto the world because of offences; for it must needs be 
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Such is the indignant protest, worthy of that name so 
long the terror of oppressors. The shallow and disgraceful 
subterfuge shrivels before his words : but the premises, 
on which the argument is based, are themselves unsound. 
Were it impossible, or generally unprofitable, that the 
agriculture of slave countries could be extended beyond 
its present limits, it would be nearly the same, in a 
commercial point of view, whether their productions 
came here or went to the continent (but not quite the 
same even in that case, for an accidental diminution of 
continental demand, such as took place last year, would 
always throw back upon us a great portion) : but this 
is not the case. Prices in England were much higher 
than those on the continent of Europe, hence the price 
of slave sugar has risen since the passing of the sugar 
bill, while that of free-grown sugar has fallen in an 
almost equal ratio : # hence it will be profitable for the 
slaveholder to extend his sugar cultivation, and that culti- 
vation may be extended in Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
Brazil, to an enormous extent, the former island con- 
taining 54,000 square miles, and Brazil having a third 
of South America within her frontiers. If then, as has 
been abundantly proved,+ slave labour is cheaper than 
such free labour as our colonists can command, it is 
evident that the slave owner will undersell the free 
grower, and eventually supply our markets, as well as 
those on the continent, and that the cultivation of the 
cane by free labour will necessarily cease.J 

that offences come, but woe to that man by whom the offence cometh." 
— Matt, xviii. 7. Luke xvii. 1. 

* See evidence of Mr. Scott and Mr. Wood house, before the Com- 
mittee on Sugar and Coffee Planting last year, as to the rise of slave- 
grown and fall of free-grown sugar since 1846. 

t See evidence given before the Committee. — Passim. 

$ See " Digest of evidence taken before the Committee on Sugar and 
Coffee Plantations." — Smith and Elder, 1848, which contains, in a small 
space, the most valuable information on the subject 
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Nor will the whites be the only sufferers from this. 
The British colonial planters have already been 
compelled to lower their wages so much, to meet the 
competition of their slave-holding rivals, that it has 
become in many places a matter of indifference to the 
free negro whether he works on an estate for those 
wages or not : hence vast numbers have wandered away, 
settling in the woods, obtaining a precarious livelihood 
by fishing and hunting, or cultivating a few vegetables ; 
and being utterly withdrawn from all influences of 
instruction and religion, are rapidly degenerating into a 
savage state.* The returns made to Lord Harris in 
Trinidad last November, shew that of 16,000 people, 
ostensibly agricultural labourers, only 10,000 are really 
so employed; the remaining 6,000 being absorbed by 
this indolent, desultory existence, f In Jamaica the 
proportion is believed to be still greater. In regard to 
the moral effect of this state of things, let us quote an 
extract from a speech made by Sir Robert Peel, on the 
19th of May, 1841 :— 

" If ever the black population of the West Indies 
shall become squatters on the waste lands, or mere 
cultivators of provision grounds, instead of labourers for 
hire, then slavery and the slave trade will have received 
the last and greatest encouragement which it is in the 
power of man to bestow." 

It has been frequently given in evidence, that an 

* Such is the state of Hayti. The cultivation of the cane has 
almost entirely ceased. The port of Jacmel, which the writer visited in 
1848, is in a most dilapidated condition. The presence of Her Majesty's 
Ship Viper was necessary at Fort au Prince, during some months of 
1847, to keep the black and brown citizens from cutting each other's 
throats in the streets of their own Capital. 

f Speech of the Attorney General of Trinidad on the opening of the 
Council, November 1848. 
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Bill of 1846. The writer has been assured that during 
the same autumn, British capital to the amount of 
£10,000 in gold was conveyed to Havana, by the 
Medway. In December, the same year, he was in- 
formed by a Porto Rico planter, that land had increased 
in value 30 per cent since the measure was passed, 
that mortgages had been paid off, and that a great 
activity had taken place, " We never expected," said he, 
" to have so much cause for gratitude to your Govern- 
ment." During the summer of 1847, the writer was 
shewn in St. Thomas, a letter from Havana, stating 
that such was the increasing cultivation in Cuba, that 
infirm and superannuated slaves were compelled to work 
again, and that those from the coffee estates were being 
dratted into the sugar plantations, the slave trade being 
unable in consequence of the vigilance of our cruizera 
to furnish the number required. Captains Birch, Butter- 
field, and Matson, gave evidence to the increased activity 
of the Slave Trade, and rise in the price of negroes, 
before Mr. Hutt's Committee, in March and April, 1848. 
Surely those legislators must have a seared conscience, 
who will not feel some compunction when men say, " thia 
is your doing." 

Masses of unanswerable evidence, might, if necessary, 
be adduced, to shew the encouragement directly and 
indirectly given, by the late measures of our government, 
to that system which the people of England, once, not so 
long ago, stigmatized, almost unanimously, as a crime 
most foul and unnatural. This however would be super- 
fluous, since our legislators themselves, deny it as they 
may in words, have givwi a most marked, and practical 
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proof that they know such to be the result of their 
policy. Else why maintain the squadron on the coast 
of Africa ? Would this costly and unremitting watch be 
kept, were it not well known that the high price of 
slaves, consequent on our interference, is the only check 
to a vast increase of slave cultivation ;* that the briefest 
withdrawal of our fleet, would cause the African shores 
to swarm with manstealers, and that files of wretched 
captives would be forced into the crowded ships, destined 
to convert the jungles of Brazil, and the primeval forests 
of Cuba into luxuriant plantations, in order to supply the 
300,000 tons of sugar, which since 1846 the people of 
Great Britain have condescended to receive, stained with 
human blood. Remarkable instance of political incon- 
sistency, that what was intolerable in 1836, should in ten 
years be so welcome ! and more remarkable still, that the 
very statesman who in 1834 had, in the words of a co- 
temporaneous writer, " become so firmly convinced of the 
inexpediency of any measure short of entire freedom, that 
he resigned the situation which he held in the govern- 
ment rather than become a party to the apprenticeship 
scheme, an instance of virtue . and decision rarely found 
among public menf" — that this very statesman should 
now at the head of the Colonial office, give his assent, 
and influence to a measure which has already caused a 

* Towards the end of 1846, the writer was thrown, on board ship, into 
the company of a Spanish Slave-captain ; a ruffian, who used to recount 
the atrocities he had committed, with the most perfect sang-froid. He 
stated that for the two or three previous years, the increased activity of 
our Squadron had made the Slave Trade a far less agreeable occupation 
than it formerly was. That he himself had resolved to abandon it, being 
utterly wearied of the constant vigilance required in running the gauntlet 
of our cruizers, as well as deterred by the greater risk. Possibly the 
augmented profits since that year have shaken his resolution. 

f Letters on the slave trade, slavery, &c, by G. W. Alexander. 
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far greater amount of misery than the emancipation act 
terminated! 

Is it not incredible, that the party to such a measure, 
could ever have uttered the following words : " Nor is 
my mind so much affected by the loss of life, great as it 
is, amounting as I have shewn in a single colony (Deme- 
rara) to upwards of 1000 annually,* as by the reflection 
of the long protracted torture of which these deaths are 
the consequence ; of the hopeless, and cheerless misery 
under which not only the actual victims, but the whole 
slave population are thus shewn to be languishing. When 
I consider this, I do indeed agree with my Bight Hon. 
friend, that the system must be abolished ?"+ 

Will it be credited, that twelve years after these senti- 
ments were uttered, the same statesman stands forth, the 
champion of a measure which gives both direct and 
indirect encouragement to slavery ; direct, by admitting 
on favourable terms the slave of produce of Spain and 
Brazil into our English ports, to the disadvantage of our 
free colonies : indirect, by allowing those colonies, as a 
set off against that disadvantage, to receive into their 
harbours the produce of the slave states of America, 
which now supply them with many necessaries at a 
cheaper rate than the agriculturist and merchant of Eng- 
land ? % Is it not marvellous that so determined an oppo- 
nent to the mitigated slavery of our own colonies, which 
was justified, so far as slavery could be justified by the 

* This is a little more than one per cent, there having been 74,000 
slaves in Demerara. 

f Reply of Lord Howick to Mr. Stanley, on the Apprenticeship 
Question, 1833. 

$ A ship left Bristol for Jamaica this year, in ballast, the owner, who 
is also proprietor of estates, finding it cheaper to purchase American 
supplies for them in the island. 
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avowed will of the government at home,* should now 
countenance a system of barbarity so much more atro- 
cious, that the thousand annual deaths in Demera sink 
into insignificance compared with the mortality of 10 
and 15 per cent, on the 500,000 slaves of Cuba, and 
2,000,000 of Brazil ; where the planter feels no mitiga- 
ting influence of self-interest, such as prompted our own 
colonists, who had no means of recruiting their numbers, 
at least to keep their slaves alive ; so rapidly is he sup- 
plied by that accursed traffic, which still flourishes, 
though proscribed by all the civilized goverments of the 
world, and declared piracy by the very state which draws 
most profit from it ?f Glaring as this perversion appears, 
it does not stand alone ; and when we find, among the 
supporters of the Bill of 1846, the Prime Minister of 
1844, who then avowed, in his exalted place, " that to 
admit the sugar of Cuba and Brazil, would be incon- 
sistent with the course this country has taken, and the 
declarations we have made, on the subject of slavery, 
and the slave trade, we may indeed fear that truth and 
justice are banished from the land. 

The sum and substance of the whole is, that the 
people of England in 1846, consented to give the greatest 
encouragement in their power, to the same, but a more 
atrocious form of the same, system, which they rose, ad 
one man, to crush in 1833, thereby displaying a want of 
fixed principle, which is already proverbial.^ 

* The lands in the older West Indian Colonies were patented on the 
special condition that they should be cultivated with slaves. 

f The slave trade was declared piracy 

By the United States, May 15, 1820. 
By Great Britain, March 31, 1824. 
By Buenos Ayres, Nov. 15, 1824, 
By Brazil, Nov. 23, 1826. 
By Austria, Russia, Prussia, 1841. 
By Portugal, 1842. 

HiWs F\fty Days on Board a Slaver. 

t " Who can trust a British Act of Parliament?'.— West Indian Proverb. 
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What then, has become of that horror of slavery 
which induced at one period, 300,000 persons in Eng- 
land to renounce the use of sugar, in order to keep 
themselves pure from the guilt of that system of which 
they had so long, and so earnestly sought the termination ? 
Where is that ardour in the cause of freedom, which 
in one session, 1831, poured into Parliament, no less 
than 4584 petitions in its behalf? Where that enthusiasm 
which regarded twenty millions a very small sacrifice 
compared with the end to be attained? and what is 
become of that Society whose task it was to enlighten 
the people of England on these subjects, to guard with 
the most jealous care the rights and liberties of their 
fellow-men? If, in. 1821, Buxton had occasion to lament 
the inactivity and inefficiency of the African Association, 
with how much more reason would he reproach them 
now, " It is certain," said he, " that we once had 
the confidence of the countrv, and it is now certain 
that the public know, and care little on the subject."* 
In common honesty let us disclaim the proud language 
of the learned Commentator,+that " among all the nations 
involved in the guilt of slavery, Great Britain alone has 
passed alaw for its abolition, and under circumstances which 
can leave nodoubt that the measure is really due to the force 
of her moral principles." True it is, that the mass of the 
people have committed this great fault ignorantly, but 
the same cannot be said of their rulers. These appear 
led away by anticipations of commercial prosperity, such 
as the world never witnessed,^ blinded by visions of uni- 

* Memoirt of Sir T. F. Buxton, Bart— (Murray.) 

t Stephen's Commentaries on the Laws of England, vol. i. page 105. 

% These appear scarcely well grounded. According to official docu- 
ments quoted by Mr. Disraeli during the late debate on the Address, the 
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versal wealth poured into the lap of our happy country : 
of the poor at length ceasing out of the land. Of what 
use is an appeal to justice or consistency, when you are 
met by a reference to tariffs and statistics? It is in vain 
to talk of humanity, when you are told how many 
farthings off a pound of sugar are sufficient to coun- 
terbalance a slave flogged to death. Yet surely there is 
that which constitutes the Wealth of Nations, even more 
to be desired than a favorable balance of trade, namely, 
Honour, Consistency, and the Respect of Mankind. These 
last we have lost, and it does not yet appear that we have 
gained the former. It is a poor defence to allege that 
the object aimed at was good and laudable, to give cheap 
food to the labourer, to mitigate the hardship of his lot. 
With some, it is to be feared, reduction of wages by 
the master, rather than increased comfort to the labourer, 
was the final cause. But those statesmen whose motives 
were pure and disinterested, are surely not now to be 
told that the end cannot sanctify the means, that it is 
not lawful to do evil that good may come, to increase the 
misery of the negro, in hopes of bettering the lot of the 
Englishman. Their's indeed is the greater guilt, that 
by blazoning forth the plausible end alone, they have led 
an inconsiderate nation to commit this great wrong. The 
king of Israel, who built the altars in Bethel and in 
Dan, was not urged by a wanton spirit of hostility to 
Jehovah, he was influenced by political motives, by the 
dictates of prudence and expediency. That these were 
of no value in the sight of God, is evident from the 
awful appellation affixed to his name in Holy Writ, 
" Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin." 

export of cotton goods to our Sugar colonies in 1847-8 was less than that 
of 1844-5 by 143,779,144 yards, while that to foreign sugar countries was 
greater by only 13,792,885 yards.— Times, Feb. 2nd, 1849. 
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In what is all this to end ? Are Slavery and the 
Slave Trade to continue for so long as the world may 
endure ? As far as we can see at least, their termination 
seems postponed, hopelessly, indefinitely. 

It is a Custom house maxim, that an illicit traffick, 
giving a profit of thirty per cent., cannot be stopped by 
ordinary means. A slave whose price on the coast of 
Africa is £3. 8s., will fetch in Brazil from £50 to £70. 
It may be inferred from this, how little chance there is 
of extinguishing the trade, unless we shew ourselves 
more in earnest, by inflicting some punishment on the 
slaver's crew, beyond the confiscation of the vessel, in 
which perhaps they have little interest. Were we 
boldly to make examples of the slave captains, to land and 
destroy the factories and barracoons, proceedings surely 
not injustifiable against ruffians, who have been declared 
pirates by so many nations, we are assured that the trade 
would cease in six months, and this, not only by some of 
our most distinguished Commanders, but by American 
officers who are employed (but without profit to them- 
selves, as they make no captures), on the same station.* 
Till some energetic measures are adopted, it will flourish, 
provided the slave owner is rich enough to pay for the 
risk ; and this he will be so, long as his produce finds a 
ready market. 

How paradoxical must our conduct appear to all en- 
gaged in this traffick, " if we catch you," such is our 
language, " we take your vessel and cargo, and leave you 
destitute on the nearest shore. If you escape our guns 
and land your slaves, make the best use of them, work 
them to death, we will pay you well for their labour." 

* African Emigration and Slave Trade, by the Hon. Captain Denman, 
R, N.— (James Bigg, Parliament Street). 

Journal of an African cruizer, by an Officer in U. S. Navy. 
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Under such circumstances, self-interest is never likely to 
procure the termination of the system. 

Do our legislators look forward to the negroes 
achieving their own freedom ? In Cuba and Porto Rico 
this is most improbable. The large and well armed 
Spanish peasant population, (the Monteros, of the former 
island, the Xivaros of the latter) scattered over the face 
of the country, have hitherto, crushed every negro 
insurrection ; and, however much we may abhor the 
crimes of the slaveholder, surely no Christian would 
desire to inflict on him, far less on his unoffending 
family, the horrors of a servile war, to say nothing of 
the demoralizing effects of freedom so acquired, to which 
we have before adverted. 

Dark, indeed, are the prospects of universal liberty, 
the Slave trade increasing, the slave countries flourishing, 
on the wreck of our emancipated colonies, America 
extending slavery into the newly annexed states of the 
union. Painful and humiliating the position of England 
since her fatal change of policy. The West Indians 
complaining with much shew of reason, that the anti- 
slavery movement originated in envy of their wealth. 
The Americans deriding our philanthropy ; averring that 
our too scrupulous forbearance on the coast of Africa 
arises from a desire that our cruizers should not extin- 
guish a traffic, which throws in their way so many prizes : 
and declaring that emancipation itself was a political 
measure directed against their Southern States. How 
different might have been the result had we been true to 
ourselves, consistent in our measures! England, with 
her immense colonial empire, might have positively 
excluded all slave productions from her markets, at home 
and abroad, without wanting a single luxury. She 
might then have insisted, with the greatest reason, on 
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similar measures, from all countries desiring any favour 
of herself. Heaven would have crowned her efforts with 
success : her character would have been high, and stain- 
less ; her position, as the champion of liberty, grandeur 
than any in history. Self interest would have effected, 
where compulsion, good faith, and humanity have failed, 
the extinction of the slave trade, and gradual enfran- 
chisement of every slave who now pines hopelessly in 
bondage. Surely if these were fairly set before the 
people of this country, — the trivial sacrifice required, the 
mighty end to be attained, they would again be roused, 
and, by their irresistible voice raised on behalf of 
suffering humanity, compel their rulers to retrace their 
steps. Talk not of fearing to offend other nations: 
start not at the high sounding language of a treaty. 
No one can be bound in honour to commit a crime, and 
fear is a word that sounds strangely to English ears. 
This is not a mere question of politics, it is one of sacred 
duty: it is one which affects the character of every 
individual. Would that the bitter taunts of foreigners, 
so often heard with shame by the writer of these pages, 
could ring in the ears of every Englishman. Self- 
esteem might stir that spirit which the appeals of 
suffering human nature have hitherto failed to evoke. 
And do not public teachers neglect their duty, by 
allowing those, who look to them for advice, to remain 
ignorant of, or indifferent to this great national crime? 
Let then the spiritual instructors, of every denomination, 
warn their congregations while yet there is time. The 
Clergyman of the Church of England who makes suppli- 
cation in his public services, for all prisoners and captives. 
The Ministers of the various other Orders, from whose 
ranks so many of the most determined opponents of 
slavery have sprung. Let them all unite to wipe away 
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the stain from their common country. Let them again 
rouse the deep, and solemn feeling, the absolute, and 
irresistible determination, which once before, to use the 
words of the Colonial Secretary of that day* — "declared 
itself in a voice to which no minister can be deaf, and 
which no man, who watches the signs of the times, can 
misunderstand." 

* Mr. (now Lord) Stanley. 
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MILLS AND MACHINERY. 

Many persons believe, that the West Indians 
themselves have it in their power, to crush the slave- 
holder, and extinguish slavery, by the employment 
of better mills, and improved machinery; that their 
failure is owing to their not extracting from the cane 
that quantity of sugar, which science has proved it 
capable of yielding. The writer subjoins a few state- 
ments, from a letter recently published in one of the 
Morning Journals, which are corroborated by his own 
observation in the West Indies ; merely prefacing, that 
since 1846, there has been more than one instance of 
Spaniards purchasing the machinery of abandoned 
Jamaica Estates, and re-erecting it in Cuba. 

After a series of elaborate details, uninteresting to 
the general reader, the correspondent goes on to say : — 

"No doubt mills are constantly improving, but it requires a better 
return than a West Indian estate gives, to enable the proprietor to secure 
the latest improvements. It must be borne in mind too, that all experi- 
ments are made on good ripe canes. The planter sends, of course, to 
the mill canes of every description — ripe and unripe, good and bad 
together — this will much reduce the average of sugar to be expected from 
several acres of canes, and forgetfulness of this continually falsifies the 
results of sugar-making on paper. The vacuum pan, and skilled labour, 
are attended with serious drawbacks, from the carelessness of the blacks, 
and insubordinate conduct of the whites. In the slave countries the 
principal negroes soon learn how to manage machinery, and the care and 
attention we cannot command are there readily enforced. So that after 
all we come to the old question, Slavery v. Freedom, and it is plain, 
that though improvements may effect the absolute cost of a cwt. of sugar 
in Cuba or Jamaica, they cannot materially change the relative condition 
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of the two islands. That our colonists are not backward in united efforts 
among themselves, the societies for the improvement of cultivation and 
manufacture in every island seem to demonstrate. 

An extract from the American document above-mentioned,* will show 
that its authors do not rate the British Colonies below their rivals. After 
discussing Louisiana, and the French Islands, — Professors M'CuUoch 
and Bache continue — " In the islands of Cuba and Jamaica, the practice 
is somewhat different, and probably preferable. (Here follows the des- 
cription.) " Trains of pans so arranged with clarifyers, are usually- 
known as Jamaica trains." Again, describing tempering in Jamaica— 
" the dose of lime was a pint in powder to 100 gallons ; of late years it 
has been reduced one-third, with a decided improvement to the sugar. 
In Cuba the amount varies, even from day to day, with the caprice of the 
ignorant Spanish boilers." The great wealth acquired by the Cuba 
planters since the Sugar Bill of 1846 has enabled them to reconstruct 
their machinery on the most approved principles ; yet Mr. Crawford, the 
British Consul in Havannah, in answer to questions sent by Lord Grey, 
stated Feb. 21st, 1848, " latterly in Cuba steam-mills have been substi- 
tuted for cattle -mills, in addition to which the use of Jamaica trains of 
boilers has materially increased the quantity of sugar, so that, that 
process is likely to continue, in preference to the system of Derosne and* 
Cail, which, although found to be most perfect, at the apparatus is* more 
costly, is far from being the most profitable, and the sugar so made, more 
easily loses its sweetness, and other properties for the after process of 
refining." 

II. 

A distinction should be drawn between the countries 
in which slavery exists as a municipal institution, and 
those in which the slave trade prevails. 

In 1847, 72,000 Africans were landed in Brazil. In 
the same year The Comte de Mirasol, Capt. Gen. of 
Porto Rico, set his face against the trade; while Gen. 
O'Donnel in Cuba openly encouraged it. There is no 
slave trade in the United States, or the Dutch Possessions. 

III. 

In confirmation of a statement made p. 23, it may 
be observed, that the Royal Mail Steamer Teviot has 
just left Southampton (March 2nd, 1849,) with a large 
cargo, and £10,000 in specie for Havana; and £900 for 
St. Jago de Cuba, for the direct encouragement of 
slavery and the slave trade." 

* " An Investigation in relation to cane sugar, made in obedience to 
an Act of Congress."— WasMngton, 1847. 

John Nichols, Printer, Milton Press, 
Chandos Street, Strand. 
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